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The present handbook., is' the first of its kind 
in Kashmir and is intended to supply* the want 
felt by the nurperous visitors who-,- without being, 
professed antiquarians, take ^ ‘an ' intelligent 
interest in the antiquities of Kashmir. It is 
modelled upon the “ Handbook of the Museum 
of Kne Arts, Boston.” Each object described is 
illustrated. The descriptions are as short as 
they could possibly be. As a matter of fact, the 
aim has been to make the descriptions merely 
supplementary to the illustrations. All details 
which were not likely to interest the average 
visitor, and which would have considerably 
increased the bulk of the booklet have been 
avoided. 


K. C. K. 




INTRODUCTION. 

The Museitm and its Histoey. 

T he history of the Sri Pratap Singh Museum is short 
and uneventful* In March, 1898, General Raja 
Sir Amar Singh, k.c.s.i., and Captain S. H. Godfrey 
submitted a memorandum to His Highness the Maharaja 
Sahib Bahadur, proposing the establishment of a Museum 
to be located in Srinagar for the antiquities and products 
of the Jammu and Kashmir State and its frontier depen- 
dencies of Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgit. “ The suggestion 
that the State might aid the Museum with gifts from the 
State ' Toshakhanas in Jammu and Srinagar met with a 
munificent response from His Highness and the Princes of 
the Ruling Family, ” as the magnificent collection of shawls 
and old armoury in the Museum will show. The various 
collections which soon began to grow considerably were 
temporarily housed in the Lalmandi, pending the construc- 
tion of a properly designed Museum building. A sum of 
Rs. 40,000 was allotted in the year 1900 for this purpose, 
but unfortunately the money had to be reappropriated for 
financial reasons. Since then no steps have been taken 
for the construction of a suitable building for the 
Museum 
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The Archaeological Section was of a most meagre character 
until the reorganisation of the Archaeological Department 
in 1913, under Lala (now Eai Bahadur) Daya Ram Sahni 
who was the first trained archajologist to start scientific 
excavations in the State. The majority of his finds from 
the historic sites of Pandrentlian, Parihasapura and 
Avantipura have been deposited in the Museum. They are 
mostly mediaeval. Besides tliose that liave come from 
excavations, there are some which have been acquired 
from the Public Works Department and tlio Revenue 
Department. A few have been purchased. 

The antiquities of the Buddhist province of Ladakh 
are represented by a few bronzes transferred from the 
State Toshakhana, and a number of clay seals presented 
by Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archasology 
in India. 

The Numismatic Section was originally placed under the 
able supervision of Mr. Bleazby; then Accountant-General 
of Kashmir, who compiled A List of Coins in the Pratap 
Singh Museum.’’ Unfortunately the list is not, now, 
up-to-date, and, being without accompanying illustrations, 
it is not so useful for reference as it would be otherwise. 
Though the Museum does possess a number of rare coins, 
the collection, on the whole, is not representative. Besides 
the coins that are arranged and exhibited in the 
cabinets, the Museum possesses a large quantity — weighing 
about three maunds — of unassorted copper and silver coins 
of both the Hindu and Muhammadan rulers of Kashmir. 
It is proposed to sort them out at an early opportunity 
and to arrange them in a number of sets which may 
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then be either put up for sale or presented to other 
Museums as the Darbar thinks fit. 

k Historical Outline of the Ancient Art 
OF Kashmir. 

Kashmir has by reason of its comparative inaccessi- 
bility almost always lived, a more or less secluded life. 
This has been specially the case in Muhammadan times, 
though during the regime of the early Mughal s the valley 
was in close touch with the Imperial Court. In Hindu 
times, however, inter-communication between the main- 
land of India and Kashmir seems to have been, generally 
speaking, relatively more frequent. Indeed it would be 
physically impossible for Kashmir to remain plunged in its 
own thought, heedless of the rise and fall of empires on the 
Indian continent. As a matter of fact we know from 
genuine local tradition as embodied in the Rajatarahgini 
and from the evidence of Hiuen Thsiang, who sojourned 
in Kashmir for two years (A. I). 631-33), that the country 
formed part of the empires of A^oka and Kanisbka, both 
of whom not only built religious edifices of extraordinary 
grandeur and sanctity here, but even went so far as to 
bestow the entire country as a benefice upon the Buddhist 
Church. It is, therefore, small wonder that the artistic 
and tectonic traditions of the countries contiguous 
to Kashmir should exercise a deep and indelible 
influence over its art even to this day. Unfortunately 
no monuments have so far been found in Kashmir which 
could be assigned to the pre-Christian era except a few 
pre-historic megaliths near Harwan. The oldest historic 
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antiquities, except coins, are some of the buildings and 
carved tiles of Harwan and the terracotta fragments which 
have been excavated at Ushkur near Baramula, The 
Harwan tiles possess an interest of their own, as they 
reveal certain Sassanian and Central Asian characteristics 
upon a background of Gandhara art of about the 4th or 
5th century A. D. The Ushkur finds display all the 
features of later Gandhara art and may, on the 
analogy of Jaulian sculptures, be assigned to the Sfcli 
century A, D. Then follows in order of succession the 
Brahmanical image of Brar, which is specially valuable 
as it clearly shows the transition between the quasi- 
classical Gandhara art and the mediseval Indo-Kashmiri 
sculpture. Belonging to the same class are a number 
of sculptures two of which are illustrated below, 
(see pp. 59 and 60). 

The early relations of Kashmir with the kingdoms on the 
mainland of India continued with greater or less intermis- 
sion down to late mediaeval times. The Rajataraiigini 
mentions that Vikramaditya of Ujjain, who ruled in the 
middle of the 6th century A.D., sent his prot‘6g6, Matxigupta, 
to rule over the kingdom of Kashmir. In the reign of 
Lalitaditya (8th century A. D.), a king of Gaiida (modern 
Bengal) is said to have come on pilgrimage to Kashmir 
which was still a largely Buddhist country. His assassina- 
tion and, later, the heroism of a party of Gaudas who 
came from their native land to avenge the death of their 
master, are recorded by Kalhana, evidently on good 
authority. Lalitaditya himself made an invasion on 
Ya46varman, king of Kanauj, whom he deposed [circa 
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740 A. D.). Bhoja of Malwa (A. D. 1010—1063) is said 
to have built a temple and a tank at the tlrtlia of 
Kapate4vara (modern Kother). It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that the wonderful art which flourished 
in the time of the Imperial Guptas and which exercised 
such profound and lasting influence throughout the length 
and breadth of India, penetrated into the distant Hima- 
layan kingdom and left a permanent mark there. The 
■earliest traces of this phase of art in Kashmir, now extant 
above ground, are the Pandrenthan fragments (circa 7th 
■century A. D.). 

One of the great landmarks in the history of Kashmir 
is the reign of Lalitaditya. His exploits, partly real and 
partly mythical, have invested his name with a brilliant 
halo. He is the hero of many a ballad and folk -tale. His 
conquests are said to have extended from Kanauj to- 
Uttarakurus (Tibet ?) where he lost his life. His personal- 
ity looms so large in the imagination of the people that 
nearly everything that is great and good is credited to 
him. Leaving aside the vast quantity of myth and legend 
which clings to his name, there are some architectural 
monuments which can with perfect certainty be attributed 
to him. These, as might have been expected, are some of 
the largest and most magnificent of the ancient buildings 
of Kashmir. Chief among them are the famous temple of 
Martanda and the extensive group of ruins on the plateau 
of Parihasapura (modern Paraspor). What we are more 
immediately concerned with here, in connection with 
these mementoes of Lalitaditya’ s glory, are the few 
sculptures which have come to light at these sites. 
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Though differing considerably in details, these fragments 
exhibit in all essentials the characteristic features of the 
later Gupta art, when the intellectual quality of the artist 
was gradually decaying. 

Kashmir has rarely seen such a lovable ruler as Avaiiti- 
varman (A. D. 855 — 883). Unlike his great predecessor, 
Lalitaditya, he devoted his energies to the jiust and wise 
administration of his kingdom. His victories lay in peace 
and not in war. The arts and crafts naturally flourished 
under his benign rule. He himself was a great builder. 
A number of most interesting sculptures have been dis- 
covered in the excavation of his temple at Avantipura. 

As we turn from the Buddhist sculptures of Pandrei^ithan 
to the Vish]^u images of Avantipura, we are at once struck 
with the remarkable change that has occurred in the 
artist’s conception of his God. In the latter we find no trace 
of that serenity, that noble passionlessness, that inward 
gaze, which only comes from the contemplation of the 
Infinite, — qualities with which the Gupta artist invariably 
endowed his creations, and remnants of which are 
still to be seen in the Pandrepthan fragments. The 
Avantipura sculptures, while extremely delicate in the 
portrayal of the body and undeniably beautiful 
in their general effect, present a strong contrast in 
facial expression to the earlier Buddhist images. Here 
the expression, far from displaying a passionless calmness, 
exhibits a brain in which an overwhelmingly powerful 
will controls all the faculties of the mind. The God who 
was a Saviour is now transformed into a Master. The 
eyes are wide-awake and piercing. As an external symbol 
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of the unbending disposition of the God, he has been 
armed with a dagger, a fact which in itself is remarkable 
in an image of Vishnu. Add to this the lion’s and boar’s 
heads — representative, no doubt, of the Man-lion and 
Boar incarnations of Vishnu — placed on either side of 
the human head, and the demon’s head behind, and we at 
once see what elemental passions this Hindu God was 
supposed to symbolise. 

With the decline, however, in the fortunes of the kingdom, 
the quality of artistic production also deteriorated. The 
artist lost his mastery over his materials. The sculptures 
became heavy, clumsy, and altogether wooden. The 
virility and masterfulness which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the art of Avantivarman’s time, are 
missing in the latex examines. The limbs now hang 
listless, the face is inane and the eye vacant. The vague 
outline of features and the thick sensuous lips reflect the 
degenerated taste of the times, and the low ebb to which 
the art of sculpture had reached in those troublous times 
which spread over the 11th and 12th centuries and which 
prepared the way for the daring coup d^etat of a solitary 
Muhammadan adventurer, Shah Mir, who at one stroke 
possessed himself of the fair kingdom of Kashmir and its 
queen, Kota Devi, 




ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

(The exhibits described in this section have 
been arranged according to their provenance.) 





Xnsbkuv* 

Tfib modern village of Uslikiir near Baramnla represents 
the ancient town of Huvishkapnra built by the Kushan 
king, Huvislika who was the successor of the great em])eror, 
Kanishka. The only architectural remains that liave up 
to this time been brouglit to light here consist of a single 
Uufa and its surrounding wall Tlie terracotta fragments 
illustrated below were all found within a few feet of each 
other outside the north enclosure wall. Those who are 
familiar with the history of Gandhara art and who know 
how widely it travelled during the supremacy of the 
Kushans, will not be surprised at the striking resemblance 
which these fragments hear to the later Gandhara art, as 
exemplified by the stucco figures of Jaulian, and more 
particularly the sculptures of the Mathura school. Though 
devoid of the spontaneity and freedom of the early Gandliara 
art, these fragments are, within their own limits, excellent 
examples of modelling and, from the point of view of the 
antiquarian, they possess the distinction of being the 
earliest examples of !Kaslnnir sculpture in the round, 
hitherto discovered. 

The illustration (Be 1) on page 12 represents a plaq\ie 
with a beaded border bearing the fi.gure of the Buddha in 
high relief. The Buddha is seated cross-legged in the 
attitude of meditation {dhydna-mudrd) with hands joined 
on the lap, and palms upward. He is clad in the conven- 
tional tricMvara or three vestments : the upper garment, 
the lower garment and a wrapper. 

I n ) 
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This Buddha head (Bo 2), though unfortunately 
damaged, clearly shows how conventionalised and artificial 
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the art of Gandhara became in its later days. Nevertheless 
it is quite a pleasing piece of work. The smile which seems 
to hover upon its lips and the deep dimple at their corners 
are particularly attractive. The eye-brows are elongated 
and slightly slanting, and the eye-balls protrude a little 
beyond the eye-lids. The conventional curls have been 
applied to the head separately, and the greater part of them 
have now fallen off. The thick sensuous lips, the double 
chin and fat cheeks, however, give the face a sleek, well-fed 
look, which is quite foreign to the severe Buddhist ideal. 



This fine oval head (Be 3) is better executed than the last. 
The half-closed eyes with their gaze abstracted from the 
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outer world and directed inwards, and the broad inavssive 
forehead indicate the tremendous intellectual power which 
must have underlain the meditation of the 6akya prince, 
who considered the world well lost for the sake of the 
ideal he had sot up for liimself, which was nothing less 
than the emancipation of the whole world from pain and 
sorrow. 

The shaggy beard, the close- i)re.HHed lips, the knitted 



Be 4. 

eye-brows and the farrowed forehead of this Brahman 
ascetic (Bo 4) are so remarkably realistic, that it would be 
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difiS.cult to imagine that the artist was not drawing a 
portrait from life. The hair is neatly brushed upwards 
and was probably gathered in a knot at the back of 
the head where it was kept in position by an ornamental 
band. The ardent gaze and the prominent cheek 
bones are indicative of self-mortification. 
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the rounded chin, the twisted dandified locks secured 
by a beaded fillet placed sidewise make the face 
attractive in spite of the somewhat weary smile and 
self-satisfied expression of the face. It is evidently the 
head of a Bodhisattva. (The Bodhisattvas are beings 
in the Buddhist cosmogony, whose next step up the 
ladder of evolution entitles them to the rank of perfect 
Buddhas. The most essential characteristic of the 
Bodhisattva statues as distinguished from those of the 
Buddha is the ornamental and princely character of their 
attire, in contrast with the severely simple monastic robes 
of the latter.) 

This illustration (Be 11), again, represents a Bodhi- 







Bo 11. 


sattva head, wearing a beautiful floral crown mounted 
on a beaded fillet. 
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A delicate, contemplative young man (Bo 15) with 
«haven crown, high forehead, arched eye-brows and large 



Be 16 , 


dreamy eyes. Evidently the youthful monk was deeply 
impressed by the transient nature of all things created, 
And sought refuge in the cloisters where, judging from his 
happy and contented look and the half-smile which seems 
to^hover upon his lips, he appears to have found his^\ 
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panacea for the never-dying misery of the world. The 
remarkably high and narrow skull seems to be the result 
of lateral pressure, a practice which was once prevalent 
among certain tribes in Central Asia. 

This (Be 16) is another specimen of a monk’s head 
with close-cropped hair. Though the features are less 
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delicate and refined than in the preceding example, the eyes 
have the same far-away contemplative look. The conical 
shape of the head is noteworthy. 
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Still lower in artistic merit is the head (Be 17) illustrated 
here. It has neither the delicacy nor the meditative look of 
the preceding examples. The unsymmetrical contour of 
the face indicates that the head probably belonged 
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to the figure of an attendant, who stood at the left hand 
side of the principal image which was probably that of a 
Buddha or Bodhisattva, 
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Be 9 represents the head of a youth. Unfortunately 
most of the carls have fallen away. It is wonderful how 
the Buddhist artists, whether consciously or uncons- 
ciously, breathed some of their own idealism into all their 
creations, religious or secular. But the explanation, 



A 



Be 9. 


doubtless, lies in the philosophy of the Buddha, who 
advocated unconditional renunciation as the sole means 
of escaping from the sorrow of the world, a doctrine 
fundamentally opposed to the Christian love of humanity 
for its own sate. 
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One of tlie most beautiful beads in the whole collection 
is the one illustrated here (Be 18 ). The oval face, the 
small nose, the sensitive nostrils, the soft delicate lips, the 
plump rounded chin, the hair smoothly combed back and 
falling in curly tresses on the shoulders, are all essentially 



Bo 18. 

feminine. She is an Upasika or female lay-devotee* 
Her soft and wistful gaze, intensified by the up-turned 
pose of the face, shows with what a feeling of devotion 
these lady-worshippers approached the Master. 
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This head (Bo 19), though it does not compare 
favourably with the one illustrated above, nevertlieless 
bears a family likeness to it. A remarkable feature of ail 
these heads is the smile which seems to play constantly 
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A pair of swelling breasts has ever been considered in 
India one of the most essential requisites for an ideally 
beautiful woman. Every heroine of Indian drama or 
epic is described as having large jar-like breasts 
so closely pressed together that even the fibre of a 
lotus stalk — about as thin as a cobweb — could not 




Be 35. 

pass between them. The poetical conceit goes even so 
far as to say that various heroines were bowed down by 
the weight of their own breasts. How these were plasti- 
cally represented is illustrated here (Be 35). The breasts 
are large, round, closely pressed, and supported on a cloth 
(kuchabmidha or breast-binder) with wavy edge. The 
lady not only wore a pearl necklace but had another 
wreath of pearls running over her breasts. 
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This fragment (Bo 34) is one of tlie most cnrions 
oTbjects in the Museum. Why the upper part of the 



Be 84. 


body should be covered and the lower absolutely nude 
is dijSScult to conjecture. The jacket which covered the 
body seems to have been of an ornamental nature as its 
beaded • hem indicates. The limbs are hollow and 
under-bated. 
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The fragments illustrated on page 26 show that 
the Buddhist artist did not lavish all the skill he 
was master of on the delineation of the head only. 
Be 52 is a shoulder-piece. The upper arm is encircled by 
a beaded armlet which seems to have been connected by a 
similar band with the necklace. Be 63 is a forearm 
with a bangle round the wrist. The handful of flowers, 
husumdTljali^ (only two are extant) is of course intended 
as an offering to the Buddha. Be 64 and 66 illustrate the 
kind of wristlets that were in fashion in those days. The 
fragmentary left hand (Bo 68) is an excellent specimen 
of its kind. The long thin elastic fingers with the tips 
curved backwards indicate that the conventions of 
indigenous Indian art, of which the Ajanta frescoes afford 
the finest examples, had been incorporated, to a certain 
extent, even in the later phases of the semi-classical art 
of North-western India. The ring on the little finger is 
deserving of notice. Bo 91 and 92 are fragments of feet. 




Be 91 and 92. 


Bo 6f 








Ipaiibventban Sculptures. 

The present city of Srinagar is at least thirteen hundred 
years old ; for the first mention we hear of it, apart from the 
Rajatarangipi, is in tlie account of the famous Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Thsiang who visited Kashmir in 631 A.D. 
But the name Srinagar or ^rinagarJ goes back to the time 
of Asoka who is said to have built a capital of this name 
in Kashmir. On the foundation of the new capital which 
not only overshadowed As6ka*s city but also appropriated 
its name, the old city was simply called Purai^adhish- 
thana, the old capital/’ and as time went on this became 
its only name. The modern village of Pandrenthan, three 
miles above Srinagar, on the Anantnag road, represents 
the ancient Puranadhislxthana. Besides the well-known 
and beautiful mediaeval temple which is its chief attrac- 
tion nowadays, the site is replete with heaps of ancient 
ruins which stud the mountain slopes for more than a mile. 
Some of these have recently been excavated and have 
yielded a number of sculptures nearly all of which are 
unfortunately fragmentary. But, such as they are, they 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the quality of the Kashmir 
artist’s work, about the time the old city was finally 
abandoned in favour of its younger rival. 

The relief (Aa 11) illustrated on page 28 represents the 
standing Buddha clad in tricMvara, the three vestments 
( 27 ) 
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(see page 11 above). The folds of the almost trans- 
parent drapery are indicated by the -undulating lines 
extending all over the body. The left arm is bent and the 
hand — now broken oiS — originally gathered up the loose 
ends of the upper garment, the hem of which is considerably 
folded. The right arm, which is similarly fragmentary, was 
probably held in the attitude of granting immunity from 
fear {alliayamudrd). The halo is large, circular and plain. 

In the Buddhist stupas, particularly of later times, it 
was generally the practice to have four niches round the 
drum, facing the cardinal points. These niches were 
large and contained colossal images of the Buddha. It 
is possible that this image is one of these, as it is a relief 
projecting from a stone slab and therefore better adapted 
to be placed in a niche than in the open, for which a 
statue in the round would be preferable. 

The figure illustrated on page 29 is a remarkably well- 
executed representation of the Buddha. The forehead is 
low and broad, and is capped by a thick cluster of 
closely-clinging curls surmounted by the TJshnisha, which 
some writers are disposed to recognise as the * bump of 
spirituality while others consider it merely a thick 
group of curls on the crown of the Buddha’s head. The 
face, unfortunately badly damaged, is clearly expressive of 
that supreme quality of a Buddha — compassion. The right 
hand is in the attitude of granting ahhaya^ protection from 
fear, and the left hand has gathered up the loose end of the 
upper garment. The chest though not very broad is 
full and well-developed, the waist is slender though it 
does not possess the extreme tenuity which became the 
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fashion in later times. This image might have served the 
same purpose as the preceding one. 

The religion of the Buddha, as preached by himself, 
dispensed with deities of the Brahmans. But exotic 
influences soon began to adulterate its pure tenets 
and, especially when under the Kushans Mahayana 
Buddhism became all-powerful in India, an extensive 
pantheon consisting of all grades of sentient beings, 
the demi-gods, gods, etc., sprang up. The 

Buddha himself was elevated to the rank of the 
supreme God. Immediately below him were a number 
of Bodhisattvas, beings who, though higher than all 
the gods, have yet one stage or birth to pass through 
before they can attain to Buddhahood or perfect 
enlightenment. In plastic art there are no distinguishing 
characteristics between the representations of the 
Bodhisattvas and the perfect Buddha, except that the 
former are crowned and elaborately dressed in princely 
attire, while the latter is clad in a monastic 
robe which he has preserved from first to last. 

The illustration on page 32 rex3resents the Bodhisattva 
Avalokite^vara crowned with a three-peaked diadem, 
wearing heavy jewelled wristlets, an elaborate jewelled 
necklace, a garland disposed in the manner of the Brahma- 
nical thread, a jewelled girdle to fasten the short ihdtl 
with, and a long and loose flower garland which almost 
frames in the body on all sides. The left hand holds 
a lotus bud with a long stalk ; and the right, which tells 
the beads of a small rosary, is raised in the ahhayamudrd 
(the attitude of conferring security from all fear). 




Aa 16. 
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The face, as is the case in all Buddhist sculptures of the 
Gupta period, is expressive of that detached serenity which 
can only accrue from deep and sustained contemplation 
and a feeling of compassion for all sufiering, without 
being oneself liable to a sense of pain. 

Some traces of the coats of lime and paint with which 
the image was covered are extant. 

The statuette (Aa 10) illustrated on page 33 represents 
Buddha seated on a lotus throne in the attitude of medita- 
tion (dhymamudrd) with hands in the lap and palms 
placed on each other. The ear-lobes, as in all the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva figures, are extraordinarily elongated. 

This fragment (Aa 23) formed part of a large relief of 



Aa 23 

which the Buddha or a Bddhisattva was, of course, the 
centra] personage. The two figures shown here fringe the 
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halo. The upper one is that of a flying Gandharva (a 
class of demi-gods) come to offer adoration to the Blessed 
Lord. The lower figure represents a miniature Buddha. 
His left hand holds the end of his garment and his 
right hand is in the attitude of granting ahliaya (immunity 
from fear) to his votaries. It is remarkable that Indian 
artists indicated the act of flying merely by the 
flowing grace and the rhythmic movement of the body 
placed in an attitude resembling that of a swimmer. 

Aa 80 depicts a pair of flying Gandharvas, a 
male and a female. Both of them axe elaborately 
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ornamented with necklaces, strings of pearls, etc. The 
lady has an elaborate coifiure and unusually large ear 
ornaments. She is seated on the thigh of her consort, 
whose left arm is lovingly entwined round her waist. 
The relief has a border of lotus petals. 

The fragments illustrated on page 36 show the 
various types of faces, kinds of drapery, modes of 
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arranging tlio hair, etc., that were in favour in the early 
niediseval era of Kashmir history. 

This liead (Aa 92) is that of a demon or Kakshasa. The 
grinning mouth, the wide>oi)en glaring eyes, the matted 
hair which seems to spring upwards in tongues of 
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flame, and the short, thick and straight beard are designed 
to give it a terrifpng aspect. 

Aa 104 (page 33) is the upper part of a relief represent- 
ing the birth of Siddhartha, the future Buddha. The 
queen-mother feeling the momentous time drawing near, 
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started for her father’s home, for confinement and delivery. 
On the way she stopped at the Lumbini garden to take 
a little rest. Biit as she was strolling through the 
garden with her sister, she suddeidy felt the pangs of travail 
Her right hand instinctively caught hold of a brancli of the 
A^oka tree under which she was standing. With the left 



hand she supported herself on the shoulder of her sister 
Prajapati who, in the relief, is seen at the left-hand side 
of the queen. Thus did the Buddha make his entry into 
the world of men. Immediately the gods, headed by 
Brahma and 6akra, came to offer adoration. Probably the 
figure at the right side is one of these. The female figure 
waving the chaurl or fly-whisk above is probably a 
goddess. 
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The following illustration shows an extraordinary 
buskined figure which, but for the lion upon which it is 
seated, one would take to be a fragment of the statue 



of a Kushan monarch. The buskins, except for the 
leggings, are similar to those that are to this day worn in 
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modern Peshawar District. The fragment, wlietlier it is 
a part of the statue of Pandiika or Kuvera, as the flower- 
garland and tlie lion-seat would lead one to surmise, or of 
a Kushan chieftain seated on a lion-throne, is the only 
one of its ty])e in Kaslmiir. The lion depicted here is a 
mean insignificant creature, tliougli he s(Mmis to bt* tjying 
his best to look })rave. 



patibasapura Sculptntes* 

PaiuiiIsapura (modern Paraspor, vHituated 12 below 
Brinn.^ar, a little oil the Ih'lvamrda road) was the nani 
of the. new capital fo\nKle,d by the ^reat Kashmirian 
king, Lalitaditya, who flourished in tlie first liall of the 8th 
century A. T). lit*. (*mbellished it with a series of uiagiiifi- 
eent edifices, Buddhist and Brahnianioal, wliicdi, if they 
had survived in their entirety, would have surpassed in 
grandeur all the amdent buildings of Kashmir, including 
the far-famed temple of Martanda. Even in their ruin 
tliey are impressive memorials of the king’s generous 
j)atronage of art and his religious enthusiasm. Three of 
the Buddhist buildings, a sifqyi, a monastery, and a 
chaitya or temple, liave been excavated,. The sciili)ture- 
f ragmen ts illustrated below were discovered in their 
debris. 

Aa 2 (page 4-2) is an image of the Buddha seated cross- 
legged in a trefoil nicdie. His hands cross each other in 
the lap in the attitude of })ieditation {dhydnaniudfa). 
The ear-lobes are extraordinarily elongated, even for the 
Buddha. It is noteworthy tliat this face, though not 
lacking in expression, is more effeminate than the earlier 
specimens coming from Pandrenthan. The figure bears 
a striking resemblance to the Indian sculpture of the 
same date. 


( 41 ) 



Aa 3 and Aa 4 (pages 43 and 44) are two Bddhisattvas 
standing in the attitude of granting protection from fear 
(alhayamudrd), clad in close-clinging, transparent drapery, 
the folds of which are gathered mostly on the upper half 
of the body. (The first is a curiously hybrid conlposition 
wearing, as it does, the crown and jewels of a Bodhisattva 
and the monastic robes of the Buddha.) They are crowned 
with elaborate coronets consisting of three jewelled cres- 
cents placed side by side. The ear-drops are of remarkable 
length. The eyes are closed and give a dreamy look to the 
face. The reliefs were originally covered with a coat of 
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white slip m which the finer details were probably 
delineated. Besides the low hanging necklaces which both 
the figures ]H)ssess, the second has a couple of lottis buds on 
tin* slioulders. Its upper garment also has an elaborate 
lunu and is cut in a manner which leaves the chest bare, 
riiiriously enough, tlie auspi(uous lozenge-like mark {^nvatsa" 
hlnchhami) of Vislinu has been placed upon its chest, 
a (hrcurnstance which shows how in the later days of 
Ihiddliisin, wheti Brahmanism was steadily hut surely 
ousting it from the field, the i(ionogra])hical canons of the 
Hindus were ado]>ted l)y the Buddhist Rcul])tors. This 
image also marks the transition between the Bodhisattva 
(Aa 15) illustrated above, and the orthodox Vishnu image, 
(Ab 4) below. 

Aa 7 (page 46) is an atlaiite, but uot belong to 
that class of grotescpic figures which are so common in 
Oandliara. Both the head and the hands support the 
(mtablature above. The former upon which naturally 
(h^volvas the greatest stress of weight is covered with a 
(‘usliion (or perhai)s it is only the turban which the 
superincumbent weight has flattened) to relieve, to some 
extent, its discomfort. The Yaksha, for he can be 
nothing else, is fashionably dressed and neatly combed. 
Mis erect posture, elaborate ornaments and imposing 
flower wreath seem to indicate that he, not only 
makes light of the inconvenience of his painful 
situation, but probably does not even feel any trouble. 

The general effeminacy of these Parihasapura figures 
as compared with those of Pandrenthan is specially 
noteworthy. 
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Hvantipura Sculptures* 


Unlike Lalitaclitya wlioso name was glorified fiy a 
series of brilliant military acliievements, Avantivaiman^s 
victories lay in pence and not in war. His reign 
[A. D. (^55-M83] a})]iears to have brought a period of 
consolidation for the country which must have greatly 
sufEered, economically as well as politically, from the 
internal troubles during the preceding reigns. It is 
plainly indicated by the large number of temples and 
endowments^ the foundation of which by the pious king 
and his court Kalhana records in great detail. Foremost 
among these foundations were the town of Avantipiira, 
the present Vantipor, still preserving the king's name, 
and the great temples he built there. These ruins though 
not equal in size to Lalitaditya’s structures, rank 
among the most imposing monuments of the ancient 
Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently attest the resources 
of their builder.’' (^) 

It is from one of the temples mentioned above that the 
sculptures, illustrated below, have been unearthed. As will 
be seen, they have now attained a thoroughly mediseval 
character. The contemplative and benign features of 
Buddha, the ideal sage, and the Bodhisattvas, have now 


Stein ; Bajataranghii, vol. I, p. 97. 
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given 2^1ace to the multi-armed and multi-headed divinities 
of the orthodox Hindu pantlieon. The Sage, whom tlie 
manifold amusements of his fatlier’s court and the 
devotion of a beloved wife could not allure from a 
life of meditation and search after truth, is now r(*placed 
by a powerful God whose overy lineament is indicative of 
masterful force. Ati external symbol of tliis spirit is 
the short dagger stuck in the bolt near the rigiit hip, 
which is a very extraordinary f(^atur<i in Vishnu imag(‘S. 
Evidently tlio whole religious outlook of the. ])eople had 
changed with the change of their faith. 

The fragment (Aa 21), illustratod above, rcpiw^smits a 
throe-headed Vishnn with a fourth head carved in low 
relief at the back. The heads arej those of a man (in 
tlio centre), a lion and a boar on the right and left 
sides respectively, and a demon's face at the back. 
Possibly the lion- and boar-heads are reminiscent 
of the Nrisimha and Varaha inc.arnations of Vishnu. 
In the first incarnation he came down to protect his 
devotee Prahlada from the tyrannical demon, Ins 
father, and, manifesting liiiuself to the astonish e<l ga;;e 
of the demon as a man-lion, rent him to jheces. A second 
time he incarnated as a boar to rescue the Earth from 
the Rakshasas who had hid her tiway under the waters. 
The significance of the demon’s face is uncertain. 

The sculpture illustrated on page 50 is not in the 
Museum collection, but is published here in order to 
convey an idea of the grou]) of which the fragment 
illustrated above is the central figure. Vishnu 
is crowned with an elaborately jewelled three- 
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peaked tiara. (It is interesting to remark here tliat 
the kings of mediaeval Kashmir wore similar crescented 
crowns. Kalhana, speaking of king Ananta who ruled 
from A. D. 1028 to 1063, says that he pawned his 
diadem which was adorned with five resplendent 
crescents.’^) His hair is arranged in very neatly frizzled 
curly braids which fall regularly upon his shoulders. He 
wears a diamond necklace and armlets. The long and 
loose manddramdld (garland of manddra flowers) falls 
down nearly to his ankles. The tilaha (Brahmanical caste 
mark) on his forehead is reminiscent of the Buddhist 
Urnd, The auspicious symbol, $ rivals a-ldnchliana, adorns 
his breast. The sacred thread which runs over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm is worn according to the 
orthodox Brahman fashion. The upper two hands hold 
a full-blown lotus and a conch, and the lower two are 
placed upon the heads of two cAaun-bearers, the right- 
hand one of whom is a female and that on the left, a male. 
The god is clad in a dhoti which is fastened round the waist 
with a girdle ornamented with a jewelled clasp. Krom the 
girdle a dagger is seen hanging. A scarf is thrown across 
the hips. Between the feet of Vishnu springs the bust of 
the Earth-goddess, whose upturned face is rapt in adoration 
of her Lord and Master. The whole group is carved out 
of a single block of marble and inserted with a tenon into 
the pedestal which is also of marble, though of an inferior 
quality. This marble when lightly tapped with a finger 
gives a remarkably silvery ring. 

The statuette (Ac 44) illustrated on page 62 was 
purchased from a silversmith. Its provenance is not 
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known, but it is so very similar to the preceding 
sculptures that it has b(3en inoluclecl in the same class. 
The difference is only in a few details, e,g., the greater 
elaboratenoHS of the necklace, the armlet and the girdle, 
and the absence of tlie dagger ; the left hand of the- 
female attendant which, in tlio ])i’ecBtIing examples, leaves 
her breasts free, here cou(i<3als one of thorn; the male 
attendant ii)steucl of carrying a chaun^ has substituted 
a fan for it. 

Ac 2 (page 01) is the only plastic represoutation, in the 
Minseum, of Ardhanarlsvara, the hermaphrodite form of 
Siva whicli was once a very popular ol^jcot of worship in 
Kashmir. The right lialf is male and the left half female, 
representing Parvatl, the constirt of 6iva. In absence of 
the upper half of the body, the only distinction between 
the male and female halves, now extant, is that 
tlie latter — ^bhe better half — bears ornameutvS, while the 
former is quite ]>are. Their children, Ganesa and 
Karttikeya, stand on th(3 right and left sides, respec- 
tively ; wlnle Nandi tlie bull, >^iva\s vehicle, has 
thrust his head forward to share the distinction of being 
with his master. Both Ganesa and Karttikeya hold 
objects peculiar to each : tin? former, a pot of sweets frojn 
which his trunk is extracting the delicacies, and the latter, 
the War-Lord of the Hindu pantheon, a thunderbolt and 
a quiver full of arrows on which his right and left hands 
rest. The profusely ornamented hand of the goddess- 
inother holds a flask. 

Ac 8 (page 65) is a fragment of a three-headed 6iva 
image. 
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The cential and only pair of ears does duty for all the 
three heads. The attire consists of a dJidti and a wrapper 
which leaves the right shoulder free. 

The left hand holds what looks like the bamboo rod- 
judging from the knots of the trident, or the stalk of a 
lotus. The inner side of the left face is only roughly 
chiselled. 

The garland of flowers is fragmentary. 
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Ac 9 (page 56) represents heads of a tliree«lieaded ^iva 
in alto-relievo. 

The hair is here gathered in an (jrnainental coiled knot on 
the top. In this example also all the three heads have 
a single pair of ears. 


IDijabror Sciilptmm 

A mimber of sculptures have come from the historic town 
•of Vijahror (wrongly pronounced Bijbehara). The town 
has a comparatively long history, as the RdjataraTiginl 
mentions that A^oka built two temples here, which 
he named A^oke^vara after himself. The sculptures 
are 'unfortunately mostly defaced and exhibit a 
style which, though unmistakably mediaaval, has yet 
retained some of the characteristics — ^notably in the 
•drapery — ^which it inherited from Gandhara. This seems 
to point to a comparatively early date for some of 
them. 

The image Ab 1 (p. 59) is undoubtedly of Brahmanical 
•origin and may possibly represent ^ri, the goddess of 
wealth. The hair, which is brushed back and gathered 
in a two-horned knot on the top of the head, is held 
fast by a double fillet with flowers stuck in above the 
two ears. The slant of the eyes is noticeable. The attire 
is purely Greek, even to the knot near the armpits, 
and yet there can be no doubt about the comparative 
lateness of the sculpture. It may be assigned to about the 
6th century A. D. 


( 58 ) 
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Ab. 2 is a remarkably draped torso whose identification 



Ab 2. 

IS difficult. Jn point of age it seems to be contem- 
poraneous with the preceding, sculpture. 

This image (Ab 4, p. 61) of Vishnu is somewhat later 
than the two sculptures illustrated above, but among th(‘ 
plastic representations of this deity, seems to claim 
priority over the three-headed type both by reason 
of its technique, and by the possession of only one 
head. The image was made in parts which were dove- 
tailed into one another afterwards. The characteristic 
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flower wreatli was not yet developed into the elaborate 
thing that it became later on. The lower two liands 



Ab 4, 


of the image have fallen off and the upper two hold a 
gadd, or mace, and a conch, two of the most important 
symbols of Vishnu 
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Ac 30. 

Belonging to the same category is Ac. 30, which is 
unfortunately very considerably mutilated. There 
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is the same slant in the eyes and eyebrows, the 
same flatness in the face, and the same details in the 
three-peaked tiara. The mace in the right upper hand 
proves it to be a representation of Vishnu. 

Closely resembling this is the Vish]^u head illustrated 



here. The central peak of the coronet is, howev 
higher and more conical. 


(TDiscellaiieous Scu(ptiu*e6» 

Ac 4:7 is a plaque bearing in relief the figure of 
Goddess Lakshini seated on a lion-throne here represented 



by recumbent- lions on either side. The pose of the \\ 

lion is similar to that illustrated on page 39 above. i f 
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The dress is still more or less Gandliaran. In the left 
hand the goddess holds a cornucopia whose lower end 
is shaped into a lion^s head. The right hand holds 
a full-blown lotus. The hair is held together in an 
ornamental fillet, and elaborate disc-like ornaments 
surmounted on the right by a rosette and on the left 
by something like an acorn, adorn the oars. A couple 
of elephants, standing behind and above the shoulders of 
the goddess, pour water over her head from two pitchers 
held in their trunks. This small sculpture cannot ])c far 
removed iir date from the Brahmanical goddess (Ab 1) 
illustrated on page 59. 

The fine, though unfortunately considerably defaced, 
sculpture (page 66) represents the six-armed figure of 
Karttikeya, the Indian Mars. The arrangement of the hair 
and tlie wavy locks falling over the shoulders, the long 
ear-lobes as well as the folds of the drapery bear 
a striking resemblance to similar features of the 
Gandhara images of the Bodhisattvas. The streamers 
attached to the back of the head and flying 
sideways in many folds are strongly reminiscent 
of Sassanian influence. The sacred Brahmanical cord 
consists of a single thread instead of the orthodox 
three. He also wears a pearl necklace from which 
hangs a diamond pendant, a short but very elaborately 
jewelled wreath, jewelled armlets, and a belt, which latter 
also holds a short dagger. Four out of the six arms 
are unfortunately mutilated and with them the peculiar 
and personal emblems, which the god usuajlly possesses,, 
have disappeared. The lowermost right and the lowermost 
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left hands, which alone are extant, do not hold anything. 
The right is placed upon the neck of the peacock, the 
vehicle of the god, and the left holds the hem. of the 
drapery. The middle right hand seems to have held a 
lance, only the shaft of which is now in existence . The 
uppermost left hand apparently held a bow. 

The beautiful little head (Ac 48) here looks at first 
sight as if it belonged to an attendant in a Vishnu group, 
but the presence of the third eye militates against this 
view and points to its being a 6iva-head. The ifiump and 



Ac 48. 

chubby baby face with its pretty smiling lips and short 
crisp curls is very charming. 


Bvonse Sculptuves. 

0 1 (page 69) is a standing image of the Buddha, of tlie 
late G-andhara type. The right hand, on the palm of which 
is engraved the auspicious clialcra (wheel), is raised in tlie 
ahhayamudfd^ the attitude of granting immunity from 
fear. He has the Vsh,iWia, the Ur;,id or the auspicious 
wart on the forehead (which may possibly be the 
prototype of the third spiritual eye of ^iva), and long 
ear-lobes. He is clad in trichwara, the three monastic 
garments. 

The remarkably fine statuette, illustrated on page 70, 
represents the Bodhisattva Padmapani. His personal 
symbol, the full-blown lotus, is seen over the left shoulder, 
its long stalk being held by the lowermost left hand. Of 
the six arms, which the image originally possessed, only four 
now exist. The uppermost right hand holds the rosary, 
and the hand in the middle is stretched downwards in 
the varada, or gift-bestowing, attitude. The Bodhisattva 
is elaborately ornamented with a necklace, armlets, a 
jewelled girdle, a broad band which runs right across the 
middle of the body, and a sacred thread worn after the 
fashion of the Hindus. A tiny figure of the dhydnh 
huddha Amitabha, the spiritual ego of the Bodhisattva, 
is seen seated on his head in the attitude of meditation. 

The Bodhisattva is seated on a double lotus supported 
on a beautifully carved] pedestal, on either side of which 

( 68 ) 
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are seated, on lotus thrones, two goddesses (Tara and 
Brikuti ?) representing probably the ^aktis or psychic 
powers of the sage. The group exhibits a remarkable 
degree of delicacy and finesse. The necklace, eyes and 
Urna of the B5dhisattva, and the eves of the attendant- 
goddesses are plated with silver. 

Its age is determined by an inscription engraved at the 
base wliich mentions its consecration in the reign of 
Queen Didda (A. D. 980-1003). 

C 3 ( page 72) is a Inass statuette of a six-armed 
Bodhisattva, probably Maitreya as he bolds a flask in 
his lowermost left band. The Bodhisattva's brow is 
encircled by a three -peaked tiara behind which rises a 
very elaborate conical coiffure. The uppermost right 
hand holds a sceptre, the middle one holds a rosary, and 
the lowermost hand is stretched outwards in the gift- 
bestowing {varacla) attitude. His right foot is effaced on a 
lotus foot-stool supported on a stalk projecting from the 
base of the lotus throne. On the left-hand side of the 
throne is seated a two-armcd bearded figure with a large 
belly. Its right hand is raised iix^wards in the direc- 
tion of the Bodhisattva. Its eyes, starting out of their 
sockets, its protruding teeth, its large belly and its 
suppliant attitude seem to point to its being a preta, or 
tormented spirit, imploring the sage for mercy and a drop 
of the nectar with which the fiask in his left hand is filled. 
A similar figure on the right-hand side is broken off. 

The ornamental |)late behind the Bodhisattva is bent 
forward at the top and serves both as halo and as back- 
ground. A socket for an umbrella crowns its apex. 
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The image is of Ladakh manufacture. 

C 4 is the statuette of a Bodhisattva. It is a very 



0 4 . 

charming specimen of Tibetan workmanship and possesses 
many of its characteristic features, the broad and 
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almost rectangular forehead, the flat face, the narrow 
elongated and oblique eyes, and long over-arching oblique 
eye-brows. The last two peculiarities, however, are 
not so xironounced in this example. 

The figure is profusely and tastefully ornamented. The 
lotus throne, the lotus sceptre, the lotus ear-drops show 
how popular this flower was among the Buddhists. The 
liands which are rather clumsy are held in the attitude 
of preaching. The arrangement of the folds of the dra])ery 
is very pleasing. 

The Urna is unusually prominent and the eyes are 
silver-plated 



05 

This delightful little plaque (C 5), now almost com- 
pletely covered with patina, comes from Taklamakan in 
Central Asia. It represents a Bodhisattva seated in 
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an easy attitude, encircled by tbe flowing curves of 
a lotus plant, from whose stem spring a number of 
buds and a full-blown flower which last serves as the 
seat. To the right-hand side of the halo is another 
seated figure, probably a Buddha, The graceful curves 
of the body balanced by the ecpially graceful curves of the 
stalks are singularly charming. 

These ornamental caskets (C 18) are usually employed 
by the Tibetans as receptacles for small images. The 



0 18 

one , illustrated on the left side contains a coloured 
drawing of the Buddha seated in the hTiumisfarsamudrd 
(the earth-touching attitude). Bxit the chief interest of 
the caskets lies, not in their images or any other objects 
which they may enshrine, but in their highly decorative 
Tepouss6 work, which gives a very favourable impression 
of the Tibetan silversmiths’ work. The eight ratnas or 
sacred gems, the knot without the end, the vase, the 
conch shell, etc., axe noteworthy. 
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The illustration on page 76 represents the only Jaina 
1 elic in the Museum, It is a very crude brass statuette of 
the Tirthankara Pax^vanatha, and is dated Samvat 1262 
(A, D. 1205) in the Nagari inscription at the back. 
The seven-hooded cobra above and the two bulls 
underneath its throne are the chief symbols of this 
Jaina prophet. The four attendant figures, one of whom, 
the left lowest, is a female, and the figures of the flying 
Gandharvas are, like tlie principal image, very much 
defaced. 



Bubbbist Hiitiqiuties from 
Xabahb. 

This collection consists chiefly of unbaked clay casts 
of Buddhist seals collected, principally in Ladaldi, by 
Dr. A. H. Francke of the Moravian Mission, for the 
Archseological Survey of India. They were presented to 
the Museum by Sir John Marshall, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India, They comprise figures of the 
Buddha of various types, the Bodhisattvas Manju^ri, 
Vajrapani and others, two beautiful baked and painted 
clay tablets of Tara, and a number of other miscel- 
laneous deities. The majority of them bear the 
Buddhist creed written in North Indian characters of 
about the ninth century A.D., a circumstance which 
determines the date of the seals also. 

Budbha Tablets and Figurines. 

Plaque (a), illustrated on page 79, represents the Buddha 
seated with two attendants (perhaps his two chief disciples, 
^ariputra and Maudgalyayana) standing on either side of 
him. The Buddha is dressed in the usual Indian style and 
is seated on a throne with his right hand touching the 
ground, symbolical of the moment when he called the Earth 
to witness to his right of occupying the throne of Bodhi or 
wisdom — a right which had been disputed by Mara, the 
Buddhist Satan. The canopy over the Buddha’s throne is 
( 78 ) 
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3 tipported on pillars and surmounted hj three fitujms, the 
central one of which is crowned with the Jitn niikd and the 



(a) 

umbrellas. At each end of the throne are recumbent lions 
which testify to its being the simMsana or lion-throne. 



(&) 

(6) Buddha seated on the lotus throne in the earth- 
touching attitude. 
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(g) Buddha seated in the middle with his hands in the 
attitude of preaching and two attendants, Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana (?), standing on either side of lum. Under- 



(G) ‘ 

neath the lotus throne of the Buddha is written the 
sacred Buddhist creed : — 

Te dharmd hetuprahJiavd liUum teslidm iailmjato alia 
thhdm clia yd nirodlio evam vdM malidhamaiiali,''^ which 
translated means : — 

The great sage, Tathagata, declared the prii^ciples 
which underlie the causes [of phenomena], their origin 
and also [the means of] their suppression. 

The group is surrounded on all sides by rows of 
stupas. 
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(d) Clay cast of a seal bearing tbe figure of tbe Buddha 



{dh 

■seated in the eartli-touching attitude. It ])earB a coat of 
yellow slip. 

Bodhisattvas. 

‘‘ Manjiii^ri belongs to the group of eight DhyanT- 
BodhisattvaSj and is therefore represented like a prince 
with all the Bodbisattva ornaments. He nia}" have a 
small image of Akshobhya in his crown, and liis IJshinsha 
is sometimes ornamented at the top by a flaming pearl, . . , 
'' Mafiju^ri or Manjngdsha, as he is sometimes called in 
the SadJiana, has two distinct types : one with the sword 
and book, which is his more usual form, and the other 
with the uipala or blue lotus, 

^ Tho following quotations are from Getty’s “ Gods of Northern 
Buddhism,” 
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The sword symbolizes the cleaving asunder (dissipat- 
ing) of the clouds of Ignorance ; the book is the Prajila- 

paramita, Treatise on Transcendent Wisdom The 

book may be held in the hand of Mahju^ri but is more 
generally supported by an utpala, and surmounting it is 
sometimes a flaming pearl.*’ 

Bf 32 represents Mahju^ri seated on a lotus throne and 



Bf 32. 

crowned with a three-peaked tiara, brandishing a sword 
over his head. The sacred Buddhist creed in North 
Indian script of the 8th or 9th century A.D. begins 
near the point of the sword and runs along the inner 
edge of the tablet. The left hand holds an indistinct 
object which may possibly be the vajra or thunderbolt. 
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Another type (No. 19) of the same, with the blue lotus 
springiu" from the left-haiul corner of the lotus throne. 



No. 19. 



Another type (Bf 94) 
of the same with a 
stiipa in the left upper 
corner. The creed is 
written in Tibetan 
characters. 


Bf 91, 
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Malidmjalila-Mcmjuir%. 

He is seated, as his name indicates, in the attitude 
called ‘ royal ease ’ with the right knee lifted, over which 
hangs the right arm ; the left leg is bent ; the left hand 
holding the stem of the utpala (which is on a level with 


-l ' ‘w.-' 


■vP' -i- ,-,,0, " 


Bf 79, 

the left shoulder), leans on the lotus throne ” On the 

utfala or blue lotus, which is here represented in profile, is 
the book of Supreme Wisdom. Over the right shoulder 
just outside the halo is a miniature stufa» 

The creed is written in Tibetan script. 

Ts^on-Jc'a-jpa {lit. Man from Ts’on-h^a). 

Ts’oh-k^a-pa was born in Tibet, in the valley of 
Ts’oii-k’a, in the middle of the fourteenth century 
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Ts’on-k’a-pa, the Northern Buddhist reformer, founded 
the Gelug-pa sect, which he called the ‘ virtuous/ In 



sjiite of the severity of its rules and the practice of celibacy 
which it enforced, the Ge4ug-pa sect became very popular, 
quickly spreading over Tibet, and has remained the most 
important sect up to the present day. 
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“ Ts’on-k’a~pa, at his death. was canonised 

as an incarnation of Mahjusri, and enrolled in the Northern 
Buddhist Pantheon. 

Ts’on«k’a»pa is represented seated on either a hholhoJc 
or a lotus. He wears the yellow pointed cap with the 
long ear-lappets, and his hands are in dliarmacahramiulni 
[the attitude of preaching], holding the stems of lotus 
flowers, which support, at each shoulder, the sword and 
book (ManjuM’s symbols) 

“ He is generally represented in temple pictures with 
two of his disciples ’’ 

Coloured tablet (Bf 1) probably showing Manju^ri 
seated. The colour of the body is yellow. The left hand 
is held across the breast, and the right, which is stretched 
upwards, probably brandishes a sword. 

It seems to have been made of a mixture of pa];)ier 
m^che and clay. 


Jf aitrhja. 

^akyamuni before leaving the Tiishita lieaven, where 
he resided in his penultimate birth, appointed Maitreya 
as his successor. Maitreya is therefore the future 
Buddha, and in the Buddhist cosmogony ranks next 
only to Gautama Buddha. As Bodhisattva he is 

usually seated in European fashion 

He is represented as an Indian prince with all the 
Bodhisattva ornaments, and in the crown is generally 
a s^W;29a-shaped ornament which is his distinctive mark, 
but he may be without a crown and have the stufa in his 
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hair [as in the present instance, Bf 102]. His hands are 
in the dharmacahramudrd and may be holding the stems 
of flowers supporting his two symbols, the vase and the 
wheel, on a level witli his shoulders/’ 



Bf 102. 

Maitreya “ is the only divinity in the Northern 
Buddhist pantheon represented seated in the European 
fashion.” 
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Foiirsiriiiecl i\Iaitreya (?) .seated cross-legged ou a lotus 
tlirone. The two front arms meet on the breast and hold 
what looks like a flask of nectar, the characteristic symbol 
i\{ the Bodhisattva. Th<^ remaining two arms are held 



aloft, the left hand holds the stem of a flower, possibly 
a lotus. The Bodhisattva is encircled by a floral halo. 
The edge of the plaque bears incised, in Tibetan characters^ 
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first, Om maiii pachne lium, the famous prayer of the 
Lam aistic Buddhists, then the whole formula Ye dharmd 
hetuprahliavdli, etc., and lastly the pious ejaculation Om 
dll hum. 

Vajrapd-iii or the Thunderholt-BcaTef 

In early Buddliist sculpture he is represented as 
an attendant of the Buddha. ‘‘It is also related tliat 
when Nagas (serpent gods) appeared before the Buddha 
to listen to his teachings, 'Vajrapani was charged by the 



Tathagata to guard them from the attacks of their mortal 

enemies, the garudas ’’ Vajrapani, being 

the protector of the Nagas who were believed to have 
the control of rain-clouds, is looked upon as the Rain God. 

“ He is represented seated with the legs locked, balancing 
the mjra on his hands lying in ‘ meditation ’ mudra on 
his lap, but he may also be making ‘ witness ’ (bhumi- 
spar^a) mudra, the mgra being balanced in the palm of his 
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left hand on Ms lap.” It is in the latter form that he is 
represented on page 90. Vajrapani is also regarded “ as 
guardian of the Elixir of Life in a triad with Amitayus, 
who holds the ambrosia vase, and Padmapani, who carries 
a IcalaSa (ewer of amrita).^' 

Vajrapan.i has several terrific forms of which the Nilam- 
bara- Vajrapani illustrated here, is one. The Bodhisattva 
has one head and a third eye. He steps forward to the 
right, his hand raised aloft brandishing his special weapon, 
the vajra or thunderbolt. His left hand is held at his 
breast in the mystic attitude. 



Another terrific manifestation of Vajm^Dani is the Maha- 
chakra Vajrapani (page 92) who like the Mlambara- Vajra- 
pani illustrated above is one of the tutelary deities of 
the Tibetans. “ He has three heads with the third 
eye, six arms and two legs.*’ In the present example he 
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has a rotund belly and protruding teeth. His upper 
left arm is missing and his upper right brandishes 



a thunderbolt. “ He steps to the right on Brahma and 
his left foot treads on 6iva.” The bodies of these two 
unfortunate deities are seen writhing under his feet. 
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VajradJiam. 

' Vajradliara is tlie supreme primordial Buddha without 
beginning or end, lord of all mysteries, master of all secrets. 
It is to him the subdued and conquered evil spirits swear 
allegiance and vow that they will no longer prevent or 
hinder the propagation of the Buddhist faith. He is 
thought to be too great a god and too much lost in divine 









quietude to favour man's undertakings and works witli 
his assistance, and that he acts through the god Vajrasattva, 
and would be to him in the relation of a Dhyani-Buddha 
to his human Buddha. 

“ He is always represented with his legs locked and 
the soles of his feet apparent and wears the Bodhisattva 
crown as well as the dress and ornaments of an Indian 
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prince. He lias the urnd and iishnsha. His arms are 
crossed on Ms breast” holding a couple of vajras or 
thunderbolts. 

This plaque represents a Bodhisattva who may possibly 



Bf, 106. 

be Maitreya, as the object he holds in his hands seems 
to be a bowl which is the special symbol ofJjMaitreya- 
Bodhisattva. The inscription in the halo is illegible. 

Hevajra, 

Hevajra is one of the tutelary gods of Tibet. He is 
usually represented with eight heads, sixteen arras and four 
legs. The present example (page 95) possesses only two legs 
and twelve arras, and only the front four heads are visible. 
The god holds his Sakti or consort in his embrace, his 
two original arms encircling her. The goddess’s left arm 
is entwined round the neck of the god while her right arm 
is stretched to its full length holding a vajra or a grigug 
(chopper). The pair is in the offensive Yab-yum 
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attitude, Tab in Tibetan signifying father ’’ and Yum 
mother.’’ 





The god stands stepping to the left and treading upon 
a couple of corpses. 
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This x^lac^uf' exhibits six figures each enclosed in an 
aura of its own. The lower row contains three figures 
each with four arms, the central one of which seems 
to be the Maibreya B5dhisattva and those on the 
side to be his Saktis or consorts. Al)uve them are three 





-M: 







A 






more figures. The one to the left is the Bddhisattva 
Manju^ri brandishing his sword with his right hand 
over his head. The standing figure on the right side 
is undoubtedly one of the terrific forms of Vajrajpanij, 
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perhaps the Nilainhara-Vajrapani illustrated above. The 
identification of the small figure on the top is doubtful. 

TIrI. 

‘‘ The goddess Tara was enrolled among the Northern 
Buddhist gods in the sixth century; by the seventh, 
according to Hiuen-thsang, there were many statues of 
her in Northern India, and between the eighth and twelfth 






ij-a. ■ :: 


centuries her popularity eq[ualled that of any god in the 
Mahayana pantheon. Many temples and colleges were 
dedicated to her and there was hardly a household altar 
without a statue of Tara. ” Tara means “ deliveress,’’ 

4 


PS, M 
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‘‘ Tlieie are infinite legends in regard to tlie origin of 
Tara, one of them being that she was born from a blue ray 
that shone from the eye of Amitabha. The generally 
accepted legend, however, is that a tear fell from the eye 
of the god Misericordia, Avaldkite^vara, and, falling in the 
valley beneath, formed a lake. From the waters of the 
lake arose a lotus flower, which opening its petals disclosed 
the pure goddess Tara 

“ The Lamas believed that Tara was incarnate in all 
good women 

The white Tara [illustrated on page 97] symbolizes 
perfect purity and is believed to represent Trans- 
cendent Wisdom, which secures everlasting bliss to its 
possessor.^’ 

Her right hand is in the attitude of granting boons to 
the votaries and her left is placed between the breasts in 
the vUarhamudrd or the attitude of argument. 

The following illustration represents Tara seated in 
an easy attitude. It is painted in greenish gold with 
its lips marked out in red, its eyes in white, and eye- 
brows, eyelashes and pupils of eyes in black. The green 
Tara is considered by the Tibetans to be the original 
Tara. 

‘‘ She is represented seated on a lotus throne, the right 
leg pendant, with the foot supported by a small lotus, 
the stem of which is attached to the lotus throne. She 
is slender and graceful in her pose which is somewhat 
more animated than that of the white Tara. She is 
dressed like a Bodhisattva . . : 
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“ TKe utpala [blue lotus] is represented either with all 
the petals closed or the central petals closed, while the 
outside rows are turned back/' 



The above is another figurine of Tara. The blue lotus is 
here represented full-blown 

The illustration on page 101 represents a miniature 
votive stupa decorated with eight small stupas in relief. 
Each of the decorative stupas is diflterent in shape from the 
rest. The formula Ye dharmd, written in late Nagari 
characters of about the 11th or 12th century A.D., runs 
all round the base of the little stupas. Unburnt bufi- 
coloured clay with Hme wash. 
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This is another votive stupa of baked clay. The creed 
is stamped on the under-surface of its base. 

This votive stupa seems to furnish a hint regarding the 
origin of Parthive^vara (the earthen Unga) which ^aivaites 
manufacture daily for worship. 

On pages 103 and 104 is a representative set of clay casts 
of Tibetan seals mainly of the stupa type. The stupas 
are in relief, and number in diiferent specimens from one 
to eleven. They are of the ordinary chorten type. The 
plinth in most cases comprises a number of terraces which 
diminish in size as they rise higher, and communicate with 
one another by a flight of steps which is generally distinctly 
visible. Above the uppermost terrace rises the circular 
drum which is, in its turn, surmounted by a large number 
of structural umbrellas, the topmost of which has in each 
case a set of streamers flying on either side of it. 

With a single exception (No, 5 the object of which 
js uncertain), all of them bear in relief the sacred 
Buddhist creed, ye dharmd, etc,, some in archaic Tibetan 
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characters, others in the so-called late Gupta and a few in 
Devanagari characters of the 12th century A.D. 

Among the Tibetan antiquities preserved in the Museum 
most interesting are two painted mythological screens. 
The first represents Prajnaparamita seated in the centre 
with five minor deities above and below. The scene is 
laid in the Himalayas (?) on whose snow-clad peaks the 
setting sun has planted his golden feet and lit up the 
wandering fleecy clouds with a rosy glow. The crowned 
and bejewelled goddess of Transcendental Wisdom, 
Prajnaparamita, is seated cross-legged on a lotus throne — 
shaped in the form of a kylix — whose petals are red, 
green and blue fringed with gold. In her right hand she 
brandishes the straight broad blade with which she cleaves 
asunder the darkness of ignorance, and her left hand 
holds the stalk of the lotus on which is placed the treatise 
of transcendent wisdom {'prajndpdramitd), the sacred book 
which Gautama Buddha is believed to have given the 
Nagas to guard until mankind should become sufficiently 
enlightened to understand its transcendent wisdom.’^ 
The goddess is in fact an incarnation of the Divine 
Word. 

Her body is yellow and her hair is arranged in a chignon 
held together by jewelled circlets. 

At the base of her lotus throne are a conch, a mirror, 
and a vind (lute), the last an attribute of Sarasvati, the 
Hindu goddess of learning. 

Below the right corner of the goddess’s throne is seatedl 
Jambhala, the well-fed and corpulent^ god of riches. He is 
attired in a dhdti of red brocade with a green scarf of the 
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same stuff flung carelessly over Ms shoulders. His right 
leg is pendant, and his right hand holds an object which 
may be a lemon or lotus bud, while his left hand holds 
a mungoose vomiting jewels from his mouth. 

Opposite Jambhala, is seated on a similar throne and 
dressed in a similar fashion his consort Vasundhara, the 
goddess of abundance. Her right hand is in the attitude 
of granting boons {vammudrd) and with her left she holds 
a stalk of grain. Below her throne is a tray full of fruit 
some of which have fallen out. By the side of the tray 
are objects which look like bags of grain. 

The upper portion of the painting contains three distinct 
figures. The personage seated in the centre is undoubtedly 
Padmasambhava, the Indian saint and scholar, who, at 
the invitation of the Tibetan King Thi-Sron Detson, went 
to Tibet and taught the Tantra Yogacharya system. He 
lived in the middle of the eighth century A.D., and after 
his death was not only canonised, which perhaps would not 
have been extraordinary, but was also deified. 

He is seated on thickly padded cushions with his legs 
crossed and his hands in the dharmacliahramudrd (the 
attitude of preaching) holding the stalks of two lotuses on 
which are poised two golden vajras or thunderbolts. His 
head is covered by a red conical skull cap with long lappets 
which fall well below his shoulders. His throne is siip- 
ported on a large gray cloud. Another cloud is seen behind 
his head and shoulders. 

To the left of Padmasambhava is the figure of Green 
Tara seated on a lotus thrgne, her right foot pendant and 
placed on a lotus foot-rest. Her right hand is in the 
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attitude of giving ciiarity and her left is placed near her 
left breast in the attitude of argument [vitarha)^ holding 
the stalk of a lotus which according to the texts ought to 
be a blue one, but is pink in the painting. 

In the opposite corner seated cross-legged on a similar 
throne is the goddess Chunda coloured red and holding 
a vase in her hands which are placed in her lap. This 
goddess sits straight and stiff facing the spectator squarely 
unlike the other three, who are slender and graceful and 
have slightly inclined their bodies sideways. 

All the goddesses have three eyes and Prajnaparaniita 
and Chunda have ’kuchahandlias, bands of cloth which 
hold their breasts in position, a piece of drax^ery which is 
very common among the women of certain parts of India. 
Padmasainbhava has a thin moustache and a tuft of hair 
on his chin. Jambhala’s thin beard reaches from ear to ear 
and his self-complacent expression is peculiarly becoming 
to the Buddhist Pluto. 

High up in the blue skies, presiding over the whole 
scene, the sun and the moon make their appearance, 
surrounded by a number of long, undulating, and lazily 
floating clouds. 

The painting is mounted on several pieces of black 
Chinese silk, the largest of which bears, embroidered in 
gold, the figure of a dragon. The reptile appears to be 
so full of vitality that one almost expects to see it wriggle 
past and disappear. 

The second painting is likewise, mounted on black 
Chinese silk. It represents Vajrapani-acharya, a very 
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terrific manifestation of tlie Bodhisattva Vajrapai^i^ 
standing on a full-blown lotus. He is painted black, with 
three round bulging eyes, short, bushy eyebrows, beard 
and moustache, the mouth agape with protruding tusks, 
a very corpulent body and thick stunted legs. He wears a 
seven-leaved coronet and has serpents for earrings, anklets 
and bracelets. A tiger-skin serves as his loin cloth. He 
strides to the right with his right arm extended holding, 
a golden mjra or thunderbolt. His flaming hair stands 
on end and he is surrounded by an aura of seething flames. ■ 
whose lurid glow seems to have tinged even the distant 
clouds. Between the clouds are seen the sun and the 
moon, each encircled by a golden nimbus. The lotus 
pedestal of the B5dhisattva seems to float on a sheet of 
water in which grow a number of small lotus-buds 
scintillating with golden rays. 

In the lower part of the picture are seen, in strong 
contrast to the rabid furore of the principal personage, the 
placid figures of two Dhyani-Buddhas. (A D^^d^ii-Buddha 
is the dliarma-hdyay'' or the inner enlightened body of 
a Buddha). In the right corner is Amitabha, the Buddha 
of boundless Light, coloured red and seated on a lotus 
throne with his legs crossed. ‘‘ His hands lie in his lap 
in %dna-(meditation) mudrd and hold the 'pdtra, (begging 
bowl).'’ He has the ushdsha or the auspicious protru- 
berance on his head. He is attired in a vest, dhoti and 
wrapper of red brocade. His halo is circular and dark 
yellow in colour. 

Opposite to him, seated on a similar throne and dressed 
in a similar way, is the D%am-Buddha Amoghasiddha, 
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the Buddha of Infallible Magic. “ He is believed to be 
unfailingly successful.” He is seated in “ adamantine’* 
pose (legs closely locked with soles of the feet apparent). 
The left hand lies in his lap, with palm upwards and may 
balance the thunderbolt or hold the sword. The right 
hand is placed in the hhumisparsamudrd, the attitude 
of touching the earth, symbolical of the moment when 
Gautama Buddha called the Earth-goddess to witness 
to his right of occupying the throne of enlightenment. 
The Earth-goddess having furnished her testimony, the 
armies of Mara, the Buddhist Satan, fled away discomfited. 

Amoghasiddha is painted green with a dark red halo. 

Between the two D%^m-Buddhas is the golden Wheel 
of Law poised upon a golden stand. The intervening 
spaces are filled by a conch, a tray of fruits, etc. 


iTDiscellaneous ©bjects, 

A number of carved tiles have, during the last quarter 
of a century, been found on the hill slopes of Harwan,^ 

a village situated two miles beyond the Shallmar 

Garden. According to the EdjcUaTan(ji?il, Harwan was 
the residence of Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist Patriarch 
who is said to have been a contemporary of Kanishka 

(o. 125 A.I).). The name of the village is phonetically 

derived from the ancient Sanskrit Shadarhadvana, the 
grove of six saints.’^ 

Judging from the style of their decoration and the 
presence of Kharoshti numerals the tiles are assignable 
to the 4th century A.D. 

The illustration on page 111 represents a carved 
brick of light-red colour. Ib seems to have belonged 
to an arched niche or may possibly have formed 
a part of a disc. The lower and narrower part is 
divided into three panels containing conventional flowers, 
probably inverted honeysuckle. The outer border 
contains a row of geese holding lotus stalks in their bills. 


^ Th.e Archaeological remains at Harwan have been partly 
excavated and have revealed, among other things, large stretches 
of pavement, composed of similar bricks. 

( no ) 
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Between the two bands is a bioad belt of fish-bone 
pattern, 

The Eharoshti numerals on the lower edge represent 



the figure 17 (lO+d+l+l+l) written from right to left. 
The figure 10 is placed upside down. 

The next is a smaller brick of the same shape. The outer 
border bears incised upon it a band of geometrical 
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patterns. In the middle is a small square panel con- 
taining a lion sejant, behind whom stands a man with 
his arm outstretched and his right foot placed upon the 
beast's’" shoulder. 



The beautifully carved brick on pagell3 was, like the two 
illustrated above, brought to light at Harwan by the erosion 
of the bank of a mountain torrent. It contains two panels 
surmounted by a row of lotus petals. Each panel contains 
a beaked lion and a man armed with a club, who appear 
to be fighting for the possession of the wheel seen 
below. The wheel may be the wheel of the Buddhist law 
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(dharmachahra) and it is possiHe that the scene may 
symbolize the straggle and ultimate triumph of Euddhism 
(represented by the man) over other religions. 

The two-sided tile illustrated on page 115 probably 
formed the coping of the plinth of some structure. The 
vertical surface is divided into three upright panels 
each of which contains the figure of a shrivelled ascetic 
with shaggy beard and thick flowing looks. The ascetic 
sits with his back doubled, his legs tucked up, and his 
chin resting upon his hands which are placed on his 
knees. The figures are realistic and give a faithful 
picture of the physical efiect of starvation or hunger- 
strike, which last was an expedient sometimes resorted 
to by the priests of ancient Kashmir when they wanted 
to extort a favour from their king. 

The upper flat surface has a border of geese which flap 
their wings and hold lotus stalks in their bills. 




misoellaneotjs objects. 
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Ornamental leaves, pendants of Bddliisattvas’ necklaces, etc. 
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Indo-Bactrian Goins.^ 


Metal 

Na 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


EUTHYDEMOS I. 


Bang of Bactria, (Circa 220 B. C.) 




11 


Head of king, diademed, with- 
in dotted circle. 

Portrait of the king in the 
prime of his life. 


Herakles with club, looking 
to left, seated on a rock 
over which a lion’s skin has 
been thrown. His club 
rests on his right knee. 

To right, BASJLEOS.*^ 

To left, EUTHUDEMOU. 

I^etters 

field. 


EUKEATIDES THE GREAT. 


King of Bactria and North-western India. 
(Circa 175 B. C.) 


12 


Bust of king, looking to 
right, diademed, within 
dotted circle. 


Bioskouroi on horseback 
holding branches of palm 
and levelled lances. 

Above BASILEOS. 

Below EUICRAtIBOU 
Monogram 




^ The readings of the Indo-Greek and Rushan coins are based 
almost entirely on Mr, Whitehead’s Catalogue of the Indo-Greek 
Coins of the Lahore Museum. 

® The legends on these Coins are in Greek, but as Greek 
types were not available, they have been transcribed in 
Roman Characters. 
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Motal 

No. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


APOLLODOTOS. 


M 


King of North-western India. 


<i) 


Elephant moving to right. 

To loft BASILEOS. 

Top APOLLODOTOU. 
To right SOTEROS. 

In the bottom, monogram 


A 


Hv- ■:’-:”^ri-'toright: 
K ‘ 

6(- ■■■,:■ .■ ; to left 

iladaiasa. 

In the bottom, mono- 
gram 


M.ENANDER. 


King of North-western India. 


Standing figure of Pallas 
facing to left ; left arm 
extended bolding aegis ; 
legend in Kharoshti ; 
abo-ve, maharajaaa traia- 
rasa ; below, Menadrasa. 
In right field, mono- 
gram j^j 

ANTIMACHOS NIKEPHOHOS. 


16 


Bust of king wearing crested 
helmet. Greek legend : 
Abo^ie BASILEDS SOTEROS. 
Below MENANDROU. 


King of North-western India. 


19 


Winged Nike, standing, facing 
to left with spray of palm in 
her extended right hand. 
Legend heginning near the 
head of the Goddess runs 
continuously along the edge ; 
BASILEOS NIKEPHORO 
ANTIMAKHOE. 

In left foreground m ono. 
gram 


King on horse, prancing to 
ri^t. Legend in Kha- 
roshti characters beginning 
at tlie back of king’s head : 
Maharajasa jayadharasa 
AmiintakJiasa. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


HIPPOSTRATOS. 


M 


20 


Diademed bust of king facing 
to right. 

Legend partly clipped off ; 
[BASILEOS] SOTEROS 
[IPPO] STRATOU. 


:.Jvr::g to- 
> :■ i': c :.iaJ4 

i.- K : ■ ! frag- 

mentary ; maharajaaa trata- 
rasa {Hi^u8tratasa\. 

In left field, mono- 
gram. 

To right, Kbaroahlla. 




26 


Diademed bust of king facing 
right. 

Legend in Greek, BASILEOS 
MEGALOU SDTEROS 
IPPOSTRATOU. 

(This is a well preserved coin.) 


King in full panoply on horse 
prancing to right. 

Kh. legend ; Maharajasa 
tratarasa mahatasa jaya 
[mtasa}. Hipustratasa. 

Monogram under the fore 
legs of the horse ; 

(©) 


To left, Kharoshti mam* 
Below hind legs* of horse 
KhardshtI pa. 


Indo-Seythian Coins. 


IZES. 


King* [on] horseback facing to 
right and holding couched 

Greek ‘ legend : BASILEOS 
BASJLEON MEGALOU 
AZOU 


Pallas standing to left her 
, right arm thrust back 
holding thunderbolt, and 
her left arm stretched 
forward holding aegis. 

Kh. legend : maKarajasa 
rajarajaaa maJiatasa Ayasa» 
To left, monogram. 


i 



INDO-SOYTHIAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No, 


Obverse. 


Beverse, 


M 


AZBS. 


35 


Zeus standing to left with 
sceptre in left hand and 
right arm outstretched. 

Greek legend, BASILEOS 
BASILEON MEGALOU 
AZOIL 


Winged Nike, standing to 
right holding spray of 
palm and wreath. 

Kh. legend maliarajasa raja^ 
rajaaa mahatasa Ayasa 
partly clipped, pi 
To right, monogram 


AZILISBS, 


64 


King on horseback holding 
ankus (goad) in right hand. 
Slung behind him are a bow 
and quiver. 

Greek legend, BASILEOS 
BASILEON MEGALOU 
AZILISOU. p 


To light monogram 


Zeus standing, right arm out- 
stretched, and long sceptre 
in left hand. 

Kh. legend, mdkarajasa raja^ 
tirajasa maha [toa AyiU^ 
sasci] 

In right field, Kh. a. 

In left field, Kh. ya. 


77 


Mounted king similar to 
above. 

In right field monogram 


Kh. legend as above. 
Bioskouroi standing armed 
with sx)ears. 


110 


135 


Zeus holding Nike, the| 
goddess of victory, in his out-| 
stretched right hand. His left| 
hand holds a long sceptre. 

Legend same as in No. 64. 

Monogram in left field 


Mounted Bioskouroi pranc 
ing to right. 

Kh. legend, same as above. 


Similar to No. 64. 


Legend, same as above. 

Goddess Lakshmi standing 
on lotus. Two elephants 
standing on smaller lotoses 
branching off from the main 
lotus below the feet of the 
Goddess, pour water over 
her head. 

Kh- Letters a and ^ to right 
and left reapeotiveiy. 


PS, M 


5 


130 


PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


M 


AZILISES. 


139 


Similar to No. 64. 


Legend mostly clipped oil. 

Standbr' ^ a god 

and a .. \ front. 

The s' ; i-. < i : right 

arm outstretched and left 
holding long sceptre. The 
goddess is crowned, her 
right hand holds a 
wreath. _ 

In right held monogram 4: 

In left, Kh. Sa. 


{ 


188 


VONONES AND SPALAGADAMES. 


Mounted king as in the fore- 
going specimen, 

Greek legend, BASILEOS 
BASILEON MBGALOU 
ONONOU. 


Zeus radiate, standing, long 
sceptre i!i left hand ; right 
hand outstretched hohL 
ing forked thunderbolt. 

Kh. legend, l^'palaliora [put- 
rasa dkramiasa] s'ptVtgadn. 
rmsn. 

In left held monogram 



spalipjSes with azes. 


242 


Mounted king with couched 
lance. 

Greek legend, BASILEOS 
MEGALOU SPALIRISOU 


Zeus radiate, standing with 
left hand holding long 
sceptre and right out- 
stretched holding forked 
thunderbolt. 

Kh. legend, maharajasa 
mahataJeasa Ayasa. i — j™ 
In left field mono- | 
gram. 



INDO-PAETHIAN COINS. 
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Indo-Partbian Coins. 


Metal 

No. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


ABDAGASES. 


Billon 


261 


King standing on horseback, 
with his right arm out- 
stretched, facing right. 

Greek legend, BASILEQON- 
TOS BASILEONU ABBA- 
GASOU. 

In right field, monogram 



Zeus standing, facing right; 

right arm outstretched. 

Kh. legend, QudupJmrabhro^ 
taputrasa maharajasa Am* 
daga^asa. 

To right, tre and sa. 

To left, monogram 



Kushan Goins. 
KANISHKA. (A.D. 126.) 


JV 


Bearded king, standing to left 
wearing peaked helmet, 
trousers and heavy jiadded 
boots ; sacrifices at a small 
altar holding long spear in 
left hand. 

Greek legend, SHAONANO 
SHAO KANESHKI KOS- 
HANO. 


Creseented male figure of 
moon-god, radiate, filleted 
sceptre in his left hand. 
His right hand extended 
emitting what look like 
flames. 

To right MAO. i i i j 
To left monogram 


Hi 


Similar to No. ii. 


Eour-armed, nimbate ^iva 
standing to left ; in his four 
hands he holds drum, 
gourd, goat and trident, 
respectively. 

To Irft monogram as above. 
To right, OESHO. 


PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


HUVISHKA. 


Half length figure of king to Sun-god with halo of rays 
left, diademed ; holds anhiis standing to left, 
in left hand and sceptre in Monogram. 
right. To right MIORO Tv 

Greek legend : SHAONANO- 
SHAO OESHKI KOSH- 
ANO. 


VASUDIVA. 

King nimbate, standing to left | Two-a.rmed 6iva standing to 


with pointed helmet and suit 
of chain armour ; makes an 
offering with right hand over 
a small altar, long trident in 
left hand. Trident with 
fillet in left field. 

Greek legend : SHAONANO- 
SHAO BAZOBEO KOS- 
HANO. 


front, with noose in right 
hand and long trident in 
left ; behind him bull stand- 
ing to left ; in left upper 
field, monogram , , , ^ 

To right OESHO. ^ 


Brahman Kings of Kabul. 

SPALAPAMDEVA (875 A.D.) 


2 q± Bull sitting facing left. King on horseback with long 

Legend in Bevanagari charac- spear in right hand facing 
ters, Srlsjpalap^ttdeva. right. 


SAMANTADEVA. 


284 Bull seated facing left. 

The name SrUamantadeva in 
Bevanagarl characters. 


King on horseback, as 
No. 264. 



HINDU KINGS OF KASHMIR. 
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Hindu Kings of Kashmir. 


Metal 

3Sro. 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 


DURLA BH A VARDHAN A . 

m 

vi 

Very crude figure supposed to 
represent the king standing. 
In right field SH-DurlaibTia) 
To left diva. 

Figure supposed to represent 
seated goddess. 

To the right ja[yatL’\ 


VINAYlDITYA (8tli Century A.D.) 

mi 

1 Crude figure supposed to 
represent the king standing. 
In right field Srl-Vinaya, 

In left field ditya {d^). 

Crude figure supposed to 
represent seated goddess, , 
To xi^tjaya{tL) 


VIGRAHA OR VISRAMSADEVA ? 

viii 

1 

Figure similar to that of the 
foregoing specimens. 

In right field Srl-Vigraha, 

To left tunga, 

[Stein reads it as Sri Vi^ram- 
sadeva.] 

Similar to No. mi. 
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PEATAP SINGH MUSEUM, 



Coins of Independent Sultans of Kashmir and Mu^al 
Emperors of India. 



MUHAMMADAN COINS. 


135 


Independent Sultans of Kashmir. 


Metal 

No. 


M 

m 


Obverise. 


Reverse, 


SHAMS SHAH (A.T), 1331~-13;37.) 


MaJI 




Comjjlete legend 
^ lijLio ^UsiAA>.i ) 


in the central lozenge : 


Wilting in segments in* 
distinct. 


ZAINU-L-'IBIDIN (A.D. 1421 --1472.) 


Si-10 

It. 


|,lic3)| ^^UaLJl 
u/ij 


In lozenge : 


No date. 


I 

! 


Writing in segments indis* 
tinct : 

? ttoUiUJ j 

(A. H. 842.) 
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PEATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

m 

MUHAMMAD SHlH.i 

1 

Mi. 


In lozenge : 



In segments : 


No date. 


346 

NAZUK (or NADIR) SHAH.2 



In lozenge : 



'rtr* 



Writing in segments illegi- 
ble. 

^ Muhammad Shah occupied the throne on five and ITateh Shah 
on three occasions for short periods between the years A.D. 1481 
and 1637. 

1 3 Nazuk reigned twice between A.I). 1627 and 1541. 



p MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 


M 

348 


Obver5?e. 


Heverse. 


HUMAYtJN,^ MUGHAL EMPEROR OF 
DELHI, {A.D. 1630—1656.) 


cJII 


In lozenge : 

In segments; 


360 


IBRAHIM shah (A.D. 1552—1566.) 


Within square border : 

(Hi — 

yuw! 

(Complete legend ; 


In lozenge ; 

Writing in segments indis- 
tinct. 


^ Kashmir was governed in his name hy Mirza Haidar Boghlat 
the author of the famous history, Tarikhi Rashtdi. 
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PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

ObTorso. 

Beverse. 


HUSAIN SHlH (A.D. 1662 -1669.) 

) 

M 



358 


Within lozenge : 


1 ijLwuJLj 

Vv 

1 u) 



(Complete legend ; 

In segments s 



^ 



MUHAMMAD ‘ALT (?) 

360 


In lozenge : 


1 ^ ijLwiulb 

1v* 


i\6.2CL^ 

i 






(Complete legend : 

In segments : 


JiUujb 

••• 



1 



MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


366 


367 


MUHAMMAD YUSUF (A.D. 1579—1686.) 




[In central area : 

Uv 






In segments : 


MUHAMMAD Y‘AQUB (A.D. 1586[?]). 
[The last independent Sultan of Kashmir.] 




In area : 

Writing in segments indis- 
tinct. 


Mu^al Coins. 

AKBAE (A. D. 1556—1605.) 

In area 

I 




In segments : 
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PEATAP SIN»H MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

m 

AK.BAR (A. D; 1556—1605.) 

3941 





')A0 

402 

iiii jji 

<=— itrV 


4 / 11^ 

r<i 


JTlowery field. 

jIjI 

405 

4lul 

1 "r [or I*r] 


Mowery field Tvithin dotted 
border 



(Square). 

within dotted border. 


JAHlNGlE (A. D. 1606—1627.) 

414 

Within double dotted circle 

Within dotted circle and 


and floweiy background ; 

flowery background : 






1 “) dUU. 


1 By an oversight two casts of the reverse and none of the 
obverse of this coin have been illustrated. 


MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

\ 

Reverse. 


SHlH JAHAN (A. D. 1627—1658.) 

1 

415 

jujI S) aJI 3 

i3oh.) AXw 8L& 


Hjf] Ai^lisxil ^lc> 




/I -^(j 


AUEANGZBB (A.D. 1668—1707.) 

435 

1 

^ |./[(r] 1 * Af* 

i^yU 






AAw 1 G 



^LILo 


The legend on the obverse forms one complete couplet 


462 

Within dotted border : 






»( M, 


- 


Tf A ,»Xam 


wW 

[jd ] 
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PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

m 

AUEANGZEB (A.D. 

1658— 1707)— cowild 

469 

^iU 

; [ Ij 1 


1 1 1- 

L-^ 



l*t' «Juu 


»( & 

^yU 


y“^ 

Elowery background. 


SHAH ‘ILAM {A.D. 1707—1712.) 

503 

C_j(i xIAjLi 



1. _i AM ||)Jt>C 



1 1 f r iS^ 

S»XaM 


Eloweiy background : 



JAHANDAR shah (A.D. 1712.) 

604 




iiA 1 ([rr] 






*X«. sU,^ [ ] 

[ oj jUT jj ] 

ij.yU ^[_yi=..] 


The legend on the obverse forms the following couplet : — 

xLi 



MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

i 

Beverse. 

M 

PARRUmSIYAK (A.D. 1713—1719.) 

m 

jtr' 



jsLJi 




t— ^XoJI 


[ Oj ] iXw 



[ ;j 1 .? (Hr [^ ] 

1 



1 obT ^1 


Couplet : 

. 


)) j y* c3^ 3^ ^3 

^ iiLwjb 


SHlH JAHlN II (1719 A.D.) 

529 





tjbj ijLuf 


[ 1 1 ] n atiob 



LmJ^Ixhi AXw 

^yU 



kVok.! s>sam 



Flowery background. 


MW. 


44 PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 



Coins of Mughal Emperors and Afghan, Sikh and Eogra rulers. 








1 


MUHAMMADAN COINS. 14f) 

1 

Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 


MTJHAMMA.D SHlH (A.D. 1719—174=8.) 

1 


630 


o(jT ij-i^ 

'V 


c^jtc 5il-u»L3b 

Ii3 ] 

i 


SSm) 


% 


Flowery background. 


1 




k 

i- 

i 

I 

1 



Within dotted border. 

* 


AHMAD SHlH (A.D. 174=8—1764.) 

f 

627 

\¥ithin dotted border : 

1 

Witliin dotted border : 

1 

1 







k^Oiw) ^AA> 

k 




1 

f 



obT ^ y 

F 
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PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Eeverse. 


'ILAMGIR II (A.D. 1754—1759.) 

652 

K'l [1] 

1 j [ M ] 


c_j(i xUjG 







U ] 



I’lowery background. 


SHlH ILAM II (A.D. 1759—1806.) 

660 


Within plain circle. 


A." 

jbl j 


Jit ^{c 

^ jit-w Jii} 


^ dlJ Lu# J 



II Vf* 

r aaaju 


i3j j ^nCui 

Floral background. 


The full couplet on obverse reads : — 


/Jl AjL 

LIl-'vAjIb^ SjLm 


jiiCc 0),4>2su^ ^ 


MUHAMMADAN COINS. 


14:7 


Afghan Coins. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

M 

AHMAD SHlH DURRlNI. 

712 




^ 3> ] 

jbT 


<3s. Jt 



1 1 V-** JjLiufc3(j ijyw6.jah.L> 



( 

LZ)li.>>NA,oJ^ 


;; j <yj 

sLj (J ( ^ ) 

Couplet : 






KUj (j ^_yt>U (?) ^ j] j ^ ^ AXu; 


TAIMDR shah DURRANI. 

716 

JiCio SJiw 



^yU 





y 3 

0. Jkig 







Flowered background. 


J48 


PKATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

1 Obverse. 

Reverse. 

M 

716 

TAIMUR SHAH DURRANI— 


The full couplet is as follows : — 



ilk i}jJ 


^Xa» 

btf- y. ‘^j ^ 


ZAMAN shah DURRANI. 

804 


(^yU 


[ 

vj;:--X6^ 


1 r-A;!; t 

f <OUu 



y^ 


aXm/ 

[ 1 



! 


The full couplet is as follows 



J‘ir^ jb'^ 

^(y«J 2iLcC 


MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


SHAH SHUJA‘ 

DURRANI. 

840 




^ ysxJ xLCo 



;; 3 f^y- (3^ [ ^ 1 



SJ^M 

jX6J^ 


[ jl Jj] sJ^ 



Flowered background. 

Very flowery background. 


The full couplet is : — 

))3 ^ (3^ [ jf] 


ji ^ jSSXJ L- CIaJI 

^l--«--*2p.-Co &Ja) 


MAHMUD SHAH DUHIlANI. 

874 




c3iV^ 

Dotted circular border ei^- 


closing multif oiled circle. 


Xt U4 \ 

Jua^l 




1 r M 

JUU 



dy 

V 


Very flowery background. 

The full couplet is : — i 

^ ,.-,.,Jk^ — .AJ j\ 

y Oj So Cmj 


ijLA kJ^ 


150 PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


AYUB 

SHlH. 

966 




[/■'/) 

ti,yHak.l 








[(*!*" ^ ] 

dtliA, 


1 rrr 




Flowery background. 


The full couplet is : — 





J ^ SiXaJJ 


NUEU-D-DIN. 

1010 




j liAjJ ^ ^ 



ijt 



jl J); ;y 

<daA.. 


1 rrt* 



nowery background. 

Within dotted border and 


The full couplet is : — 

flowery background. 


^ sSm 


(•) yl; 


i 



MUHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

iR 

AMIR DOST MUHAMMAD BiRAIvZAI. 

1015 








iikJLJI 



I 


Eemainder indistinct. ” ¥lowery background. 

The complete couplet should be — 





*3 (j ^ jjiS 


SULTlN MUHAMMAD BARAKZAI. 

1016 


( rr^i aIu, 

i 


1 rf] tSM, JscjY" 



Remainder indistinct. 

;j*A{ 



Flowery border and back- 
ground. 

1017 

AMiR SHER ‘111 



jji^ 

iikJL 

I fAI 
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PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Later Hindu Coins. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 


SIKH COIN. 

m 



1210 




iXlui iijjjf L_C>(i jl 

1 AV*) 


; 

jXfy.MiS 



^JaA. 


riowered background. 

Betel-leaf over Sambat. 


Couplet : * 



j Jj 



s.^Xam Csxjiyf jl 


DOGRA 

COINS. 

1302 

WitMn dotted border : 

Legend partly clipped 



tjy" 



1901 (Sambat). 



J, H. S. probably intended 
for J. K. S. (Jammu and 


Kashmir State). 


( K^f*^ ) 

diva’s trident on the top. 

A betel-leaf with long stem 
placed vertically. 



LATER HINDU COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Eeverse. 


DOGRA QOmS—contd. 

m 



13191 

(S) ! 

Tn Tankri characters, 
jSri Baghunaih 


Bar and Knot. 

Sam. 1946 (?;, 

Saliay. 





J. H. S. 



This ct)in was called a hham rupee. 



Copper Coins. 




rNDO-SOYTHIAN COINS. 
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Copper Coins.^ 

COINS OF THE INDO-SCYTHIANS. 


Metal 

No, 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


/E 


MAUES (second lialf of first century B.C.[?] ) 


2 


In border of reels and pellets, 
elephant’s head* looking up 
to right with trunk upraised. 
No legend. 


Caduceus in the middle. 
To right BASILNUS 
To left MAYOY 


Monogram 


rt! 




Kushan Coins. 


KUJULA KADPHISES. 


Illegible Greek legend. 

BuU to right. 

Above, monogram -Osjy 

•o* 


Double-humped 

camel. 

Kh. mah» 


Ba otrian 


10 


VIMA KADPHISES. 


King in full J)anoply wearing 
thick padded Tartar boots, 
facing left, right hand ex- 
tended, making an offering 
over a small altar, a long 
trident in front. To right 
monogram and cluh (possibly 
a sceptre or ceremonial wea- 
pon). 

Monogram 

The legend BASILEOS BASI- 
LEON SOTER MEGAS 
OOEMO KADPHISES. 

partly 

faded and clipped. 


Siva, standing to front with 
long trident in right hand 
and leaning with left arm 
on bull. 

Kb. legend considerably 
faded. 

Maharajasa rajadirajaaa; 
sawaloga iivarasa mahU^ 

varasa Vima Kathphisasa 
tradara, “ (Coin of) the 
great king, the king of 
kings, lord of the world, the- 
MahiSvara, Vima Kath- 

phi^a, the defender, 



^ The copper coins have been illustrated separatelv as they are- 
exhibited and numbered separately in the Museum cabinets. 

* The cast of the obverse side of this coin is unfortunately placed 
upside down in the illustration. 
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PRAa?AP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 




12 


16 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


KAN1S.HKA (Circa 125 A.D.) 


Greek Legend : SHAONANO 
SHAO KANEBHKI KGS- 
HANG. 

King standing to left wearing 
peaked helmet, long coat 
and heavy padded boots ; 
sacrifices at small altar ; 
long spear in left hand. 

Dotted border*. 


MAO 


Cresoented male figure of the 
moon-god, radiate, standing 
to loft, right arm extendeC 
To left, monogram as above. 


TORAMAKA. 


King standing in regal dress, 
left arm on his hip and the 
right extended probably 
over an altar. 


Goddess seated, elaborately 
dressed. To right in Gujpta 
characters 9 a^a(ii) 


^ Toramana was the White Hun ruler, who invaded, devas- 
stated and ruled over Northern India about 500 A.D. 


Old Hindu Rulers of Kashmir. 

DIDDAKSHEMAGUPTA (A.D. 950—958.) 

Didda was the queen of Kshemagupta. He was so 
:greatly enamoured of her that he placed her namp (at 
least the first syllable of it) before his own name on his 
•coinage. A parallel nearer our times is the case of 
Jahangir who coined money in the name of his wife Nur 
Jahan. Didda continued to rule even after her husband's 


OLD HINDU COINS. 
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death, first as regent for her sons and grandsons, and 
finally as sole sovereign from A.D. 980 to 1003. 


Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

JE 


i 

76 

Crude figure of seated goddess 
wearing enormous ear-rings. 
To left. JJi, 

To right. Kshema. 

Crude figure of standing 
Idng^ in regal attire. Be- 
low, to right Chipta* 


BHIMAGUPTA (A.D. 976—980.) 

79 

Figure of goddess similar to 
that described above. 

To left BM, 

To right inagu. 

Figure of crowned king 
similar to that desoribea 
above standing to front. 

To right pta. 


SAlIGRlMARljA (A.D. 1003—1028.) 

143 

Seated goddess, crowned, 
wearing enormous ear-rings. 
To left Sa 

To right figrdma* 

Standing figure of king. 

To right ja {yati). 


ANANTA (A.D. 1028—1063.) 

202 

Seated goddess similar to that 
in No. 143. 

To left A 

To right nanta, 

1 

Standing figure of king 
similar to that in No. 143. 

In left hand (?) mace. 

In right lower comer ja 
(yati). 


KALaSa (A.D. 1063—1089.) 

216 

Similar to No. 143. 

To left Ka, 

To right laAa> 

Below, dotted triangle. 

Similar to No. 143. 

In right lower comer ja 
iyaii). 

In king's left hand(?) tri- 
dnt. 


^ The illustration representing the obverse side of this coin has 
unfortunately been misplaced at the time of taking photographs. 
The cast reads deva instead of gupUi. 
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PRATAP SINGH MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 


Obverse. 


Beverse. 


JE 


HAESHA (A.D. 1089—1101.) 


290 


Seated goddess similar to that 
in No. 143. 

To left Ha. 

To right rsha. 


Standing figure of king 
similar to that in No. 143. 

In right lower comer ja 
(yati). 


JAYASIMHA (A.D. 1128-^1155.) 


306 


Similar to No. 143. 
To left Ja {ya). 

To right Simha. 


[ Similar to No. 143. 
To right, monogram. 



In right lower comer deva. 


Muhammadan Sultans of Kashmir. 

SIKANDAR, THE ICONOCLAST (A.D. 1390—1414). 


368 










£![;>] 


ZAINU-L-'IBIDIN (A.D. 1421—1473.) 

370 




' 11 / 4 ; 






MaHAMMADAN COINS. 
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Metal 

No. 

Obverse. 

Beverse. 


HAIDAR SHlH. 

Al 



378 




^^UoUl 






AVI* 



HASAN SHlII. 

381 





yJyl^uCS \m^ 








FAimr SHAH.! 

410 








A 


See footnote (1) page 136 above. 
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PRATAP Sm&H MUSEUM. 


Metal 

No. 

ObTerse. 

Reverse. 

/E 

MTJHAMMAD SHAH. ' 

m 




4ya»ui 



^Lvu 

)yiA 


NADIR SHAH 

522 








^ A /tk. ( 

dUlMt 


IBRAHIM SHAH (A.D. 1662—1655.) 

624 




|Jk3)| JhU] 




... 


HUSAIN SHAH (A.D. 1562—1669.) 

631 




^yU»UI 

alliib 

1 

[ ^ 

... ^ ... 












OLB DIES. 
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1. A blook of dies of postage stamps. The scais 
are those of a hammer made for the purpose of pre- 
Tenting inked estampages. 

2. Die of a Judicial stamp used chiefly in monetary 
transaction. The human face in the centre surrounded 
by a halo is intended for the sun, the tutelary deity of 
the Eaghuvam^i Eajputs from whom the j^resent ruling 
family of Kashmir claims descent. 

3. The office stamp of the old Einancial Dej^art- 
ment. In the centre is the legend in Persian and Deva- 
nagari which reads : — Mnliar Mahhamah Fandsil Kashmir 
Samhat 1935. 

L Seal. Legend in Persian hundam shtdmp samvat 
1934, riydsat Jammun-o-KasTimr Waghairah. 
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